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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  is  an 
“institution”  indeed, — one  of 
the  boasts  of  Boston.  It 

achieved  world-wide  fame  near- 
ly three  generations  ago,  but  the  point 
of  special  interest  to  which  this  article 
is  addressed  is  the  feat  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  transplanting  the  great 
institution.  This  octogenarian,  with  all 
its  widespread  growth,  with  all  its  deep- 
rooted  associations  of  locality  flourish- 
ing like  an  ancient  oak,  has  been  moved 
without  maiming  a single  bough,  with- 
out cutting  a single  rootlet. 

The  great  sea-faring  merchant-prince 
who  had  pushed  Boston’s  commerce  as 
far  as  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  gave  a cen- 
tury ago  his  home  estate  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  new  education  for  the  blind. 
Originally  intended  for  all  sorts  of  de- 
fectives, the  method  was  then  but  newly 
invented  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  a 
singular  young  Boston  doctor,  freshly  re- 
turned from  participating  in  an  ill-fated 
revolt  of  the  Greeks  inspired  by  Lord 
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Byron.  It  was  not  until  middle-age  that 
Dr.  Howe  became  the  husband  of  Julia 
Ward.  Their  honeymoon  was  a tour 
through  Europe  in  which  his  triumph 
in  the  training  of  Laura  Bridgman  had 
made  ready  for  him  among  all  classes 
and  in  every  land  some  such  a reception 
as  awaited  Franklin  after  his  demon- 
stration that  lightning  is  electricity. 

Perkins’  Early  Fame 

Thereafter,  the  Perkins  Institution 
was  the  Mecca  of  all  European  tour- 
ists. Lafayette  visited  it.  No  less  a 
pen  than  that  of  Charles  Dickens  gave 
it  the  best  “write-up”  the  Institution  has 
since  received.  Thackeray  and  Jenny 
Lind,  Kossuth,  Carl  Schurz  and  his  com- 
panions of  the  Revolution  of  ’48, — any 
stripe  of  revolutionist  found  Dr.  Howe 
a keen  and  active  sympathizer.  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatamie  and  a thousand 
other  celebrities  have  joined  the  pro- 


cessions winding  down  the  stairs  from 
the  Institution’s  reception-room  to  the 
Howe  family  dining-room. 

This  much  of  history  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  work  of  transferring  the 
plant  to  a new  site.  Sentimental  ties 
had  to  be  ruptured,  historical  associa- 
tions, personal  memories  sacrificed.  The 
whole  brilliant  career  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution had  been  passed  on  this  his- 
toric height  where  stood  the  battery 
that  forced  British  authority  to  evacuate 
the  rebel  capital  of  New  England.  And 
the  institution  had  had  but  two  direc- 
tors, Dr.  Howe,  and  after  him  his  son- 
in-law,  Michael  Anagnos,  a Greek 
brought  home  from  the  campaign  with 
Byron. 

The  whole  institution,  wherever  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  and  must  be 
Howe’s  monument.  But  there  were 
some  special  interests  of  his,  studies  in- 
troduced, systems  worked  out,  regula- 
tions and  practices  stressed  as  vital  to 
the  school,  policies  of  administration 
and  principles  of  pedagogy  insisted  on. 
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which  may  be  said  to  have  character- 
ized his  administration,  and  ag:ain  others 
which  characterized  Mr.  Anagnos’  term 
as  director.  These  have  all  been  most 
loyally  and  piously  safeguarded.  Along 
with  everything  that  was  precious  in  the 
venerable  Institution  at  South  Boston, 
amid  all  the  multifarious  detail  and 
enormous  labor  incident  to  the  transfer 
to  Watertown,  busts  and  paintings  rep- 
resenting Dr.  Howe  and  Director  Anag- 
nos  have  been  installed  in  their  new 
places  of  honor.  The  lineaments  of 
-Mr.  Anagnos,  sculptured  in  terra  cotta, 
or  concrete,  form  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  kindergarten  which  he  loved  so 
devotedly  and  left  so  munificently  en- 
flowed. 

In  contrast  with  the  aesthetic  evolu- 
tion of  Perkins  in  its  superb  new  home, 
the  old  tinder-box  ex-hotel  in  which  it 
was  housed  in  South  Boston  appears  in 
memory  like  a homely,  serviceable  chrys- 
alis for  its  splendid  new  birth  and  ex- 
pansion. But  there  has  been  no  break 
with  the  past  in  essentials, — neither  in 
things  pedagogical,  nor  in  things  spir- 


itual. Even  the  vast,  old-fashioned,  re- 
volving globe,  in  appearance  the  ances- 
tor of  all  its  kind,  teaching  geography 
through  touch  instead  of  sight,  which 
stood  in  entrance  hall-way  so  many 
years  at  South  Boston,  presents  its 
burly  form  and  offers  genial  welcome 
to  faithfully  returning  corporation  mem- 
bers as  of  yore.  The  teachers  took 
weeks  from  their  vacation,  summer  be- 
fore last,  to  pack  up  cherished  heir- 
looms among  the  furniture  of  the  old 
home, — a touching  testimony  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  pervades  the  hard- 
working teaching  body,  for  whom  “Ser- 
vice” is  part  of  their  compensation. 

The  New  Perkins 

And  now  the  work  is  crowned  with 
a new  Perkins,  a’ stately  monument  of 
all  the  “Service”  that  has  gone  into 
four  score  years  and  two.  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work  by  gathering  first  a few 
feeble-minded  children  in  his  father’s 
house  in  Boston  because  his  interpreta- 
tion of  “noblesse  oblige”  did  not  admit 
of  his  taking  money  in  medical  practice. 


The  present  director,  Edward  E.  Allen, 
only  the  third  in  all  these  years,  holds 
the  high  chivalric  emprise  of  “Service” 
like  his  predecessors.  He  has  achieved 
a million-dollar  plant  for  his  school  of 
three  hundred  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
outlay  for  plant  in  similar  institutions 
runs,  in  this  country,  from  $1200  to 
$2500  per  capita.  Allen  has  no  misgiv- 
ings over  his  per  capita  of  $3000.  It 
means  that  Perkins  is  to  live  up  to  its  old 
standing  as  the  model  establishment  of 
its  kind  for  the  country  and  for  the 
world. 

In  place  of  the  dear  old  fire-trap  bar- 
racks in  Boston’s  east  end,  in  cramped 
grounds  closely  begirt  with  slums,  an 
extended  series  of  buildings  architec- 
turally beautiful,  grouped  about  a lofty 
Gothic  tower  with  a chime  of  English 
bells,  spreads  for  fully  1600  feet  along  a 
high  plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River  five  miles  from  the  city  at  Water- 
town.  Its  thirty-five  acres  were  mostly 
the  estate  surrounding  a mansion  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a few  years  ago.  The 
avenue  of  fine  old  trees  which  led  up 
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to  it  serves  admirably  for  fitting  ap- 
proach to  the  new  institution.  About 
20  acres  are  kept  for  playground  space. 
A natural  pond  is  another  ornament 
for  the  grounds,  and  enters  aptly  into 
a basic  scheme  of  the  new  education 
for  the  blind, — out-door  sports  and  life 
for  the  pupils.  The  first  total  impres- 
sion of  low  buildings  and  high  tower, 
is  somewhat  like  that  across  the  Cam- 
pagna,  from  the  train,  of  a little  old 
Italian  city  huddled  around  its  campan- 
ile or  its  cathedral. 

As  you  approach,  you  discover  that 
the  buildings  are  English,  of  the  Tudor 
Gothic  style.  The  group  of  college-like, 
low  structures  of  brick,  simply  but  ar- 
tistically designed  and  finished,  arranged 
to  form  quadrangles,  cloisters  and 
closes,  may  be  “compared  to  the  Vicars’ 
Close  at  Wells  in  England,”  according 
to  the  technical  description  given  by  the 
architect,  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  of  Boston. 

The  Cottage  System 

But  the  choice  of  this  building-plan 
was  not  determined  only  by  aesthetic 
considerations,  although  such  considera- 
tions have  had  large  place  in  Mr.  Al- 
len’s mind.  “The  matter  of  environ- 
ment is  a basic  one  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  to  which  too  much  attention 
and  study  cannot  be  paid,”  he  says. 
“The  environment  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  who  are  mutually  dependent  for 
results,  must  be  stimulative.  It  must 
supply  every  known  agency  to  encourage 
efficiency.  The  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciation for  the  enrichment  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  liberation  of  the  spirit  may 
be  prodigious.”  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Allen  keeps  his  feet  solidly  on  the 
ground.  The  practical  use  and  conven- 
ience and  material  advantages  of  his 


plans  for  the  new  school  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
outlook.  He  insisted  upon  the  cottage 
principle  in  the  housing  of  pupils,  rath- 
er than  a dormitory  massing  of  inmates, 
by  so  much  preventing  the  entrance  into 
their  life  of  germs  of  the  "institution 
taint.”  Mr.  Allen  had  already  made  a 
brilliant  success  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and 
his  fine  plant  at  Overbrook,  near  Phila- 
delphia, with  its  splendid  upland  site 
and  great  out-of-door  spaces  for  ath- 
letics, and  is  novel  and  colorful  archi- 
tecture in  Hispano-American  Mission 
style,  was  the  furthest  advance,  up  to 
Its  date,  of  the  new  departure  away 
from  the  type  hitherto  of  such  institu- 
tions. But  in  embodying  the  cottage 
system  at  the  new  Perkins  at  Water- 
town,  he  himself  considers  that  he  has 
made  another  step  in  advance  and  has 
left  behind  even  the  Pennsylvania 
school  of  his  earlier  pride. 

The  Closes 

The  cottages  at  Watertown,  though 
as  completely  distinct  as  if  they  were 
detached  houses,  are  in  fact,  for  the  sake 
of  economy  in  space  and  in  construc- 
tion, built  with  continuous  exterior 
walls,  in  groups  of  four  cottages  each. 
One  group  is  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls  of  the  upper  school ; and  an- 
other group  for  the  lower  or  kinder- 
garten school.  The  last-named  group 
differs  in  interior  plan  from  the  upper- 
school  group,  in  that,  on  account  of  the 
tender  age  of  its  inmates,  the  school- 
rooms are  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  upper  school  form  two 
“closes,” — an  architectural  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  term — or  quadrangles, 
with  a broad  street-like  path  down  the 
middle  of  each  close. 

Thes  open,  bright,  homelike  closes,  one 
for  girls  and  one  for  boys, — purposely 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  whole 
distance  and  mass  of  the  main  building 
with  the  tower — are  found  in  practice 
to  be  the  favorite  ground  for  the 
rendezvous  of  students  after  school- 
hours.  With  the  whole  beautiful  tract 
as  big  as  Boston  Common,  with  old 
trees,  and  summer  breezes  from  the  river 
at  their  option,  still  the  girls  at  least  are 
apt  to  group  themselves  on  their  re- 
spective doorsteps  to  receive  calls  from 
the  other  cottages,  or  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  wide  concrete  path  bordered 
with  nasturtiums. 

You  enter  one  of  the  eight  cottages, 
either  in  the  boys’  wing,  or  in  that  of 
the  girls,  and  you  step  into  a living- 
room  most  generous  in  floor-space,  with 
piano  and  lounges,  easy-chairs  and  open 
fire-place,  and  flowers  and  tasteful 
draperies  at  the  windows,  all  with  much 
the  air  of  a gentlemen’s  club,  or  the 
sitting-room  of  well-to-do  college  room- 
mates. 


There  is  an  eiiually  spacious  dining- 
room oft  the  hall  with  three  or  four 
round  tables,  and  certain  of  the  pupils, 
chosen  in  turn,  are  waiting  on  the  tables, 
as  certain  others  in  turn,  will,  when  the 
meal  is  over,  wash  and  dry  and  imt 
away  the  dishes.  Part  of  the  training 
of  the  school  is  in  this  contributory 
house-keeping,  just  as  another  part  of 
its  influence  is  brought  to  hear  in  the 
cheer  and  elegance  of  the  rooms  and 
the  habits  of  well-bred  people  :d  table. 

Upstairs,  in  the  bed-rooms  and  bath- 
rooms of  these  eight  cottages,  the  a)j- 
pearance  and  scale  of  comfort  .and  good 
taste  are  the  same  as  downstairs. 
Every  pupil  must  take  the  shower-bath 
every  day.  Students  at  Harvard  and  at 
Wellesley  have  the  same  sort  of  slee])- 
ing-rooms,  and  furniture,  little  knick- 
knacks  on  the  bureaus,  photographs  on 
the  walls, — all  are  quite  the  same. 
Though  not  seeing  them,  the  pupils 
know  they  are  there,  and  feel  their  in- 
fluence. It  was  touching  to  see  ]ien- 
nants  and  trophies  of  class  games  all 
bearing,  besides  specific  numbers  and 
initials,  the  head  of  a goat,  signifying 
that  they  all  go  about  butting  into 
things  ! 

The  Library 

To  describe  adequately  the  main  build- 
ing and  its  tower,  and  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  libraries,  where  are 
kept  Dr.  Howe’s  raised-letter  reprints 
of  standard  works  on  English  literature 
and  Mr.  Anagnos’s  bibliographical  col- 
lection; to  tell  of  the  object-teaching 
museum  of  birds  and  animals,  and  the 
historical  relics,  would  alone  take  a 
whole  paper.  There  are,  besides,  two 
beautiful  halls.  The  smaller  might  be 
called  the  chapel,  but  is  rather  a choir, 
for  rehearsing  choral  music  which  has ' 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  orchestral 
training.  This  hall  is  a perfect  gem  of 
design  and  finish.  Its  carven  ornament' 
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The  Great  Tower 


' All  this  is  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
monumental  tower  and  is  ventilated 
through  its  core. 

; It  is  a common  thing  to  hear  visitors 
remark,  “What  good  does  this  do  the 
blind -if  they  do  not  see  it?”  The  truth 
is  .that  the  blind  have  a very  real  sense 
of  its  '.presence  and  its  effect,  of  its  as- 
sertion of  dignity  in  the  Institution,  of 
its  influence  on  the  spirits  and  self-re- 
spect q{  the  teachers  they  depend  on  for 
their  oV^m  cheerfulness,  progress,  and 
content.  There  is  a literal  physical  con- 
nection dn  their  consciousness  too,  of 
hearing  jthe  chimes  from  the  tower. 
But  therjc  is  a subtler  and  a more  pene- 
trating influence  from  the  tower.  It  is 
easily  coinceivable  that  all  concerned 
with  the  institution  hold  up  their  heads 
^s  being  jin  their  measure  the  function- 
.'irirs  .some  •tisiijlc  edifice,  some  great 
public  ceater.  . Xfeis  sense  of  dignity  and 
weH-being  cannot  but  react  on  their 
f elings  and  deepen  their  devotion,  af- 
i'cci  their  habits  aiid  manners  of  lhr)nglu 
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on  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  benches 
is  one  of  the  embellishments  which  the 
blind  can  feel  as  they  find  their  way  to 
their  places.  Adjoining  in  the  same 
vestibule  beneath  the  great  tower,  is  the 
large  hall  for  public  assemblages.  The 
platform  is  backed  by  the  organ,  and  is 
also  fitted  up  to  be  used  as  a stage  for 
dramatic  performances. 

Into  the  basement  of  the  central 
building  runs  a great  tunnel  which  not 
only  brings  supplies  to  the  cottages  and 
workshops,  and  heat  and  power  from 
the  power-house  down  by  the  river,  but 
affords  a dry  and  warm  and  lighted 
passage-way  for  pupils  in  case  of  severe 
storms.  In  the  basement,  too,  as  the 
slope  of  the  hillside  gives  light  and  air, 
are  the  gymnasium  and  the  great  swim- 
ming pool  with  every  latest  device, 
many  peculiarly  adapted  to  sightless 
bathers. 


cartouche  of  the  seal  of  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, ON  THE  WEST  FRONT  OF 
THE  MAIN  BUILDING 


and  speech.  It  is  the  majestic  sign  of 
all  the  spiritual  influences  which  make 
over  the  pupils  of  the  school  from  shy, 
depressed,  often  neurotic,  sufferers  into 
independent  units  of  society,  self-re- 
specting because  despite  handicap,  they 
are  contributing  their  share  to  the 
world’s  work. 

To  one  approaching  this  towered 
building,  it  seems  alive  with  piano-tink- 
ling: it  is  the  piano-teaching,  and  the 
teaching  of  piano-tuning.  Seventy-three 
pianos  are  the  necessary  equipment  of 
the  school.  There  is  no  sure  livelihood 
for  the  blind  boy  or  girl  in  learning 
an  instrument  of  the  orchestra.  But 
there  are  remarkable  records  of  blind 
pianists  from  this  school,  who  have 
won  triumphs  in  competition  with  the 
seeing,  both  in  teaching  and  in  tuning. 
The  accomplished  head  teacher  of 
music  at  Perkins  now  for  many  years, 
is  a graduate  with  highest  honors  of' 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  E.  J.  Gardener.  His  work  is 
primarily  with  the  great  chorus  of  the 
Institution,  which  performs  annually 
the  well-known  oratorios  and  other  of 
the  best  classical  musical  compositions; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  of  a 
lower  order. 

Pupils  gifted  with  the  sense  of  tune 
are  taught  from  their  entrance  to  read 
music  by  the  raised  points  of  the  Braile 
system  of  musical  notation.  It  is  pa- 
thetically curious  to  see  the  ranks  of  the 
boys  and  girls  standing  in  the  stalls  or 
benches  of  the  beautiful  choir-hall,  all 
with  their  fingers  on  the  line  of  dots 
they  are  to  sing,  and  each  part  of  the 
choir  waiting  till  the  forefinger  follow- 
ing along  the  lines  strikes  the  note  at 
which  tenors  or  altos,  as  the  case  may 


be,  are  to  enter.  The  singing  is  done 
with  evident  enjoyment  and  intelligence, 
and  the  body  of  tone  is  singularly  full 
and  fresh.  It  is  a significant  fact,  and 
one  full  of  suggestion  and  psychological 
interest,  that  year  after  year,  steadily 
as  a law  of  nature,  the  girls  who  can 
take  part  in  this  sort  of  production  of 
classical  music  outnumber  the  boys 
about  two  to  one. 

The  Interior  Beauty 

This  high  taste  and  accomplishment 
in  music  has  always  given  an  atmo- 
sphere of  refinement  and  cultivation  to 
Perkins  Institution.  Now  the  latest  ad- 
ministration has  added  that  of  a beauti- 
ful and  dignified  housing.  An  ex- 
quisite sense  of  something  a little  above 
the  common-place,  something  of  a 
touch  of  elegance  within  and  without,  in 
living-rooms  and  bed-rooms  and  even 


bath-rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  main 
building’s  noble  halls  and  corridors,  is 
everywhere  in  the  vistas,  in  the  air.  It 
is  even  underfoot,  in  the  red  Spanish 


tiling,  decked  with  an  ornamental  cen- 
ter of  blue  and  green  tiles  here  and 
there,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  axes  of 
the  main  building.  The  slight  irregu- 
larity and  unevenness  of  these  tiles,  as 
if  here  and  there  somewhat  worn  down 
by  human  feet,  must  make  a direct  ap- 
peal to  the  supersensitive  touch  of  the 
blind,  when  even  seeing  people  feel  it. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  sort  of  loving 
thought  and  provision  for  these  sensi- 
tive afflicted  ones  for  whose  benefit  and 
encouragement  the  Institution  exists. 

Mr.  Allen  has  proved  himself  suf- 
ficiently a practical  and  forceful  man 
withjhis  million-dollar  plant  to  his  cred- 
it, planned  and  nursed  along  by  him- 
self from  the  first  selection  of  the  site, 
which  one  day  caught  his  eye  from  a 
railroad  train  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Charles.  He  was  an  athletic  trophy- 
winner  in  college  and  went  directly  from 
there  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don, founded  by  Dr.  F.  J.  (now  Sir 
Francis)  Campbell,  where  the  kernel  of 
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the  system  is  physical  vitality  and  cour- 
age cultivated  in  out-of-door  sports. 
After  some  years  as  assistant  at  old 
Perkins,  opportunity  came  to  translate 
his  ideas  into  action  in  reconstructing 
the  Pennsylvania  school  at  Overbrook. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  sound  prac- 
tical sagacity  of  one  holding  such  a rec- 
ord of  things  done.  Such  a man  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  utilitarian  and 
common  sense  considerations,  when  he 
fixes  his  mind  on  the  ideal  and  philo- 
sophical and  spiritual  ends  toward 
which  humanitarian  work  aims. 

We  must  therefore  believe  him  speak- 
ing his  conviction  as  an  expert,  as  a 
man  of  life-long  training  and  distin- 
guished achievement,  when  he  lays 
down  such  a principle  as  this : “In- 
heritance and  environment  are  the  two 
factors  in  life.  Our  pupils’  inheritance 
we  cannot  change.  It  is  often  of  the 
poorest ; hence,  the  environment  must 
be  good  enough  to  balance ; in  fact  it 
can  hardly  be  too  good.”  One  cannot 
question  his  deep  and  close  personal 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  care 
after  reading  this  from  his  pen  : 


Gothic  tower  that  he  watched  building 
in  concrete  inch  by  inch,  gets  down  in- 
to the  consciousness  of  the  sightless 
youths  and  maidens  as  a real  presence 
and  an  uplifting  influence.  It  is  good 
to  see,  too,  that  his  step  is  springy,  his 
eye  bright, — and  that  he  carries  no 
superfluous  weight,  his  shoulders  being 
as  broad  again  as  his  waist-girth, — the 
build  of  a champion,  in  fact.  His  spirit 
is  still  that  which  produced  at  Over- 
brook what  might  have  been  called  a 
sunburst  on  the  future  education  of  the 
blind. 


“We,  at  Overbrook,”  he  said  at  that 
time,  “are  charged  with  being  optim- 
ists. We  are  optimists  and  most  for- 
tunately are  we  so.  Were  we  otherwise 
our  work  would  languish,  and  there 
would  be  little  outcome.  Our  working 
theory  does  not  attempt  to  minimize 
blindness,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a 
heavy  affliction  and  handicap,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  can  be  overcome  only  by 
bringing  to  bear  every  favorable  means 
and  influence  that  ingenuity  can  find  or 
devise.  The  blind  themselves  must  be 
strong  and  brave  and  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  before  them. 
Their  leaders  must  be  optimists  with  the 
resiliency  of  youth.” 


Thus  is  completed  the  chain  of  spirit- 
ual influences, — first  the  healthy  body 
and  the  daring  use  of  it,  then  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  all  the  while  the 
daily,  hourly,  constant,  influence  of  the 
home-life  of  refinement,  of  education, 
good  manners,  kindness,  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  Perkins' in  the  words  of  Di- 
rector Allen : 


“The  principle  which  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  now  able  to  emphasize 
throughout  is  that  the  test  of  education 
lies  less  in  what  one  knows  than  in  how 
one  can  adjust  oneself  to  society;  that, 
while  it  is  easy  to  instruct  the  young 
blind,  it  is  difficult  to  train  them  so  as 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  world.  A rea- 
son for  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  tendency 
of  the  seeing  to  underrate  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind;  another,  in  the  natural 
proneness  of  the  blind  to  magnify  this 
‘prejudice  of  the  seeing’  and  to  mini- 
mize the  influence  of  their  own  exertions 
in  overcoming  it.  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution must  be  a living,  working  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the  young 
blind  not  only  to  do  this  but  also  to  ap- 
pear and  act  like  other  people, — really 
a continuous  exhibition.  To  this  end 
the  best  interdependent  family  living  un- 
der reasonably  ideal  conditions  is  fun- 
damental. . . . Perkins  truly  repre- 

sents the  best  type  of  congregate-segre- 
gate  institution  for  the  blind  that  there 
is,  and  I have  personally  visited  forty 
of  these  residential  schools  here  in  in 
luirope.” 
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“The  American  sees  abroad  survivals 
With  which  he  is  happily  far  less  en- 
chmber«d.  He  rejects  the  settled  dictum 
that  alllthe  blind  must  be  brought  to  the 
common  level  of  the  handicraft  trade, 
and  thal  practically  all  are  bound  to  be 
a!”.'&ys  [objects  of  charity,  and  hence 
t..:'St  be  treated  as  subjects  of  it  while 
6ti.l  sen;, ol  children — brought  to  an  in- 
fared  there  in  an  atmo- 
^phe' ■ ..;i.  (ness,  with  not  only  no 
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“The  tragedy  of  blindness  is  not  the 
inability  to  see;  it  is  the  dread  of  de- 
pendence, of  poverty-  and  want  and  the 
pauper’s  grave.  Childhood  looks  not  so 
far  ahead ; but  young  blind  men  and 
women,  however  cheerful  they  may  gen- 
erally appear,  too  often  yield  to  periods 
of  depression.  It  is  but  natural  the 
outlook  should  be  dark  and  foreboding. 
The  wonder  is  this  is  so  often  and  so 
readily  relieved.  Blindness  borrows 
trouble;  its  victims  are  overcome  by 
self-pity.  ...  I have  seen  the  free 
courageous  exuberant  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship arise  as  the  result  of  success  on 
the  playground  and  the  athletic  field. 
The  work  of  successfully  educating  the 
blind  has  got  to  be  founded  upon  the 
playground.” 

Just  before  Mr.  Allen  assumed  his 
post,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  sent  him  to  Europe  to 
study  existing  establishments  of  the 
same  class.  In  Germany  he  found  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Ger- 
pians,  but  he  also  saw  much  that  revolted 
4iis  American  soul.  It  hurt  his  feelings 
ip  see  blind  pupils  left  unkempt  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  in  the  coarsest,  clum- 
siest cast-off  clothes  and  prohibited 
wearing  linen  collars.  Hence  he 
trrote ; 


probability  of  release,  but  rather  the  sure 
prospect  of  living  and  dying  there. 
Where  I found  this  thing  it  made  me 
sad  and  resentful.  Perhaps  it  was  good 
business,  but  I could  not  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  inevitableness  of  it.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  a man 
with  such  breadth  and  depth  of  idea  and 
faith  and  aspiration  at  the  head  of  a 
great  and  growing  institution,  now  com- 
pletely covering  its  field  and  ready  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  it  as  New  Eng- 
land grows.  He  knows  the  detailed 
cost  of  every  meal  of  the  pupils  per 
capita.  He  can  tell  you  what  the  rushes 
cost  for  the  bottoming  of  chairs,  as  well 
as  how  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
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